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SASANIAN MARITIME TRADE 


By David Whitehouse and Andrew Williamson* 


The Sasanians played an important role in the trade of Asia. The “ Silk Route " from China to the 
Mediterranean Sea passed through Sasanian territory and the Sasanians thus controlled one of the most 
lucrative trade routes in Asia. Indeed, the wealth of Sasanian rulers excited comment in China and 
Constantinople alike, and Byzantine historians praised the splendour of Dastgird, the Sasanian palace 
plundered by Heraclius in 628.1 

The evidence for this overland trade has been discussed on many occasions.? Contact between the 
Mediterranean, Iran and the Far East led to repeated exchanges of ideas, techniques and decorative 
motifs. Sasanian, or more probably Sogdian, silverware were prototypes for Chinese vessels in both 
metal and ceramics;* blown glass may have been introduced to China from the west;? conversely, the 
Sasanian and Byzantine silk industries allegedly owed their origins to worms smuggled out of China 
in 410 and 552 respectively.? 

The great importance, both economic and cultural, of the overland trade has distracted attention 
from the fact that the Sasanians also traded by sea, and our objective here is to discuss the evidence for 
Sasanian maritime activity, and in particular trade. We shall offer two suggestions: (1) that the 
Sasanians made a determined—and largely successful—effort to control the Persian Gulf almost from 
the moment they came to power; and (2) that in the fifth and sixth centuries the Sasanians were a 
leading force—perhaps the leading force—in the western half of the Indian Ocean (Fig. 1). Finally, 
we shall discuss the origin of direct maritime trade with China, one of the principal elements in the 
prosperity of the Persian Gulf in the early Islamic period. 


IHE PERSIAN GULF 


T he written evidence 


We begin with the Persian Gulf, the centre of Sasanian maritime activity (Fig. 2). When in 224 the 
first Sasanian ruler, Ardashir, overthrew the last of the Parthians, the Gulf had long been an important 
waterway. By the first century A.D. merchants were making use of the monsoon winds, which allowed 


* This paper is based on the results of David Whitehouse’s excavations and research at Siraf and Andrew Williamson's 
research for a thesis entitled Maritime Cities of the Persian Gulf and their commercial role from the fourth century A.D. to 1507 (to be submitted 
at Oxford in 1973), chapters 5 and 6, where the problems of Sasanian maritime trade are discussed in a considerably revised 
and extended form. Our paper is a combined effort, but D.B.W. is responsible for most of the section on Siraf and A.G.W. for most of 
the section on Rishahr, and most of the research into Arabic sources. We are both acutely conscious that much of the written evidence 
is in languages we cannot read—Armenian, Chinese, Pahlavi, Syriac—or in Arabic, which we read poorly; of necessity, we have 
relied on translations. Our paper, therefore, is essentially a sketch, offered in the belief that a sketch is better than nothing. 


! For Chinese impressions, see E. H. Schafer, ** Iranian Mer- pp. I-10. 
chants in T’ang Dynasty Tales ", University of California Pub- 3 Basil Gray, “ Persian Influence on Chinese Art from the 
lications in Semitic Philology XI (1951), pp. 403-22. See also Eighth to Fifteenth Centuries ", Iran I (1963), pp. 13-18, dis- 
A. Christensen, L'Iran sous les Sassanides (Copenhagen 1944), cusses the reciprocal influences of China and Iran. 
p. 469. * Assadullah Souren Melikian-Chirvani, ** Iranian Silver and 
? For a review of the material evidence and a useful bibliography, its Influence in T’ang China ", P.M.T.C., pp. 9-15, with a 
see A. D. H. Bivar, * Trade between China and the Near East long bibliography. 
in the Sasanian and early Muslim periods ” in William Watson ë Ralph Pinder Wilson, **Glass in China during the T’ang 
(ed.), Pottery and Metalwork in T’ang China, hereafter cited as Period ", P.M.T.C., pp. 62-71. 
P.M.T.C. (London, Percival David Foundation Colloquies on * B. Laufer, Sino-Iranica (Chicago 1919), pp. 537-9; Procopius, 
Art and Archaeology in Asia I, 1970), pp. 1-8. For the Wars VIII, xvii. The Byzantine episode is discussed by R. 
mechanism of trade from the Roman and Byzantine points of Hennig, “ Die Einführung der Seidenraupenzucht ins Byzan- 
view see A. H. M. Jones, * Asian Trade in Antiquity " in tinerreich ", Byzantinische Zeitschrift XXXIII (1933), pp. 295- 
D. S. Richards (ed.), Islam and the Trade of Asia (Oxford 1970), 312. 
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them to sail directly from the Persian Gulf to India and Ceylon (Sri Lanka), whence they brought spices, 
silk and other luxury goods." The Gulf itself yielded pearls and southern Arabia produced frankincense 
and other precious resins, all of which were much in demand. Two main terminals handled the mer- 
chandise which passed through the Gulf. From Gerrha on the Arabian coast caravans set out for the 
markets of Palestine. ‘Thanks to the incense trade, Gerrha was rich and Strabo repeated stories about 
fine houses and furniture with gold and silver inlays. Meanwhile, from Charax at the head of the Gulf 
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Fig. 1. The Indian Ocean, showing some of the sites mentioned in the text. The enclosed area is that shown in Figs. 2 and 8. 


caravans travelled inland towards Palmyra, carrying (among more prosaic goods) pearls and luxury 
items from India and beyond.? Indeed, Palmyra dominated the scene. At Palmyra itself, two inscrip- 
tions mention voyages to Scythia (i.e. north-west India and the Indus delta), while a group of sailors 
raised a statue in the agora in 157; Palmyrene merchants probably maintained factories in Characene 


and Susiana; on Kharg Island, north of Bushire, a group of rock-cut tombs may be the cemetery of a 
Palmyrene colony.?° 


? The sources for the first use of the monsoon winds by western dorus; see also Pliny, Nat. Hist. VI, 32. The documentary 

sailors are the Periplus LVII and Pliny, Nat. Hist. VI, 26. evidence and the possible site of Gerrha are discussed by 
It is not improbable, however, that captains from Arabia, the Geoffrey Bibby, Looking for Dilmun (London 1970), pp. 307-28. 
Persian Gulf and India were already using the monsoons, for °J. Starcky, Palmyre (Paris 1952), pp. 70-6 and Georges L. 
W. W. Tarn, The Greeks in Bactria and India (Cambridge 1951), Rider, Suse sous les Séleucides et les Parthes: les trouvailles mone- 
pp. 370-1, points out that Indian pepper was available in the taires et l'histoire de la ville, in M.M.A.I. XXXVIII (Paris 
Mediterranean in the first century B.c. See also G. F. Hourani, 1961), pp. 432-3. 
Arab Seafaring in the Indian Ocean in Ancient and Early Medieval 1° R. Ghirshman, ** L'Ile de Kharg (Ikaros) dans le Golfe 
Times (Princeton 1951), pp. 24-6, and Joseph Needham, Persique ", Revue Archéologique Y (1959), pp. 70-7 and The 
Science and Civilization in China I (Cambridge 1954), p. 178. Island of Kharg (Tehran 1960). 

8 Strabo 16. 4. 19, quoting the first century B.C. writer Artemi- 
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Most of our written information about Sasanian activity in the Persian Gulf comes from medieval 
historians, such as Tabari, Tha‘alibi and Hamza of Isfahan.!! The information is meagre and some- 
times contradictory. Nevertheless, all the writers record that Ardashir I made vigorous efforts to 
establish control on the Gulf. Hamza, for example, gives the names of eleven cities reputedly founded 
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Fig. 2. The Persian Gulf, showing major Sasanian sites. Names which are underlined refer to places the positions of which are uncertain 
and are discussed in the text. 


u Tabari, Muhammad ibn Jarīr, Annales, ed. M. J. de Goeje ‘Ali ibn Husain, Les praires d'or, ed. and trans. C. Barbier de 


et alii, Series I (Leiden 1879-93); idem, trans. T. Noeldeke, 
Geschichte der Perser und Araber zur Zeit der Sassaniden (Leiden 
1879); Dinawari, Ahmad ibn Dawid, Kitab al-akhbār al-tiwal, 
ed. V. Guirgass (Leiden 1888); Hamza al-Isfahani, Chronology, 
ed. and trans. J. M. E. Gottwaldt (Leipzig 1844-48) ; Bal‘ami, 
‘Ali ibn Muhammad, Chronique de ... Tabari traduite sur la 
version persane, trans. H. Zotenberg (Paris 1867-74) ; Mas'üdi, 


Meynard and Pavet de Courteille (Paris 1861—77); Firdausi, 
Abw’l-Qasim Hasan, Sháh-Nàma, ed. and trans. J. Mohl 
(Paris 1830-78); Tha‘alibi, Husain ibn Muhammad al- 
Marghani, Histoire des Rois de Perse, ed. and trans. H. Zoten- 
berg (Paris 1900); Nihāyutu °l arab ..., trans. E. G. Browne, 


J.R.A.S. (1900), pp. 195-259. 
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or re-founded by Ardashir, including no fewer than eight ports on the Gulf or the rivers of Khüzistàn 
and Mesopotamia.!? Among the towns associated with Ardashir are the riverside ports of Astarabadh 
Ardashir (formerly Charax), Bahman Ardashir (Forat of Maisàn) and Wahasht Ardashir;?? on the 
Gulf itself we have Rev Ardashir (which we locate at Rishahr on the Bushire peninsula; see p. 35 ff.), 
Kujaràn Ardashir (on the Iranian coast, perhaps opposite the island of Kish) and Batn Ardashir (on 
the Arabian coast, apparently opposite Bahrain Island). 

Security was surely an important factor in this expansive policy, and perhaps we have an illustration 
of conditions on the Gulf at the end of the Parthian period in the story of Ardashir and the Worm. 
The earliest version is preserved in a Pahlavi epic, the Karndmah, while a similar story occurs in the more 
reliable manuscripts of Firdausi’s Shahnámah.1^ Stripped of its mythical embellishments, including the 
Worm, the story is this: when Ardashir came to power, the coastal regions of southern Iran had slipped 
out of Parthian hands and were controlled by a local chieftain named Haftwad. Operating from a 
strong fortress at Kujaràn, on the coast of Fars or Kirmàn, Haftwad occupied the whole littoral from 
Fàrs to the borders of Sind and had formed an alliance with coastal tribes in Arabia. When Ardashir 
first attempted to depose Haftwad, his army was ambushed and cut to pieces. Following this defeat, 
Ardashir himself led an expedition against Kujaran. Although the battle which ensued outside the 
fortress may have gone in Ardashir's favour, Haftwad's patrols blocked the Sasanian supply line through 
the mountains. Learning this, a pretender revolted in the hinterland of Fars and plundered the city of 
Gir. Ardashir was compelled to retreat from the coast and re-establish his authority in Fars. Later 
Ardashir again attacked Kujaran. Taking the fortress by a ruse, he eventually defeated Haftwad and 
built a fire temple, or perhaps even a new town, which subsequently bore his name: Hamza’s Guzeran 
Ardashir. Shortly afterwards, the Sasanians crossed the Gulf and subjugated the Arabs of Bahrain 
and the adjacent coast. 

The story makes excellent sense. Ardashir, like the Büyid and Saljuq rulers of the medieval period,® 
found it extremely hard to control both the hinterland and the coast of southern Iran. On the Gulf, 
military campaigns were restricted by the weather to three months in the spring, for in summer fodder 
was unobtainable and in winter the roads were sometimes impassable. Indeed, at all times communica- 
tion between the interior and the Gulf was hindered by the rarity of passes through mountain ranges 
which run parallel to the coast, and in which armies were liable to ambush. Furthermore, coastal 
warlords habitually sought allies across the Gulf and thereby might become sufficiently powerful to 
threaten security, even in the interior. Indeed, the lesson of Haftwad was clear: total security demanded 
total control of the Gulf and Batn Ardashir on the Arabian coast was not only a profitable entrepót but 
also a first step towards that control. 

The situation again became critical during the minority of Shahpür II (310-79), when Arabs from 
Bahrain and Hajar, driven to desperation by drought and famine brought about by a lowering of the 
watertable, ® swarmed across the Gulf and plundered the coasts of Fars, Khüzistàn and the Sawad—and 
the city of Rev Ardashir. Shahpür viewed these attacks with such concern that his first military 
expedition, which he led in person, was directed against the Arabs. Mustering an army at Gir, he 
embarked somewhere on the coast of Fars and devastated the Arabian littoral before pressing inland to 
Yathrib (later re-named Medina),!? a distance of more than 1100 km. During the campaign, whole 
tribes were annihilated and wells were deliberately destroyed. Arab prisoners were tied together by 
cords piercing their shoulders—hence Sháhpür's Arabic nickname, Dha’l-Aktaf (Lord of the Shoulders) .1® 


12 Chronology, text pp. 46-9 and translation pp. 33-4. For cities noted in Tabari, p. 820; Noeldeke, p. 20; Hamza, p. 48 and 


associated with Ardashir I see also Tabari, pp. 819-20; translation p. 34. Tabari, p. 818, adds that Ardashir travelled 

Noeldeke, pp. 19-20; Tha‘alibi, pp. 485-6; Firdausi, vol. V, from Gir to Bahrain. 

Pp. 295, 303 and 385-7; Nihdyutu "l arab, pp. 218 et seq. 15 Ibn al-Balkhi, ** Description of the Province of Fars ”, trans. 
18 John Hansman, “‘ Charax and the Karkheh ”, Iranica Antiqua G. Le Strange, 7.R.A.S. (1912), p. 329. 

VII (1967), pp. 21-58. 16 Bibby, op. cit., pp. 316, 320, 366 and 373-4. 


14 Karnamé i Artakhshir i Papakan, ed. and trans. D. D. P. Sanjana * Firdausi, vol. V, p. 429 maintains that Shahpur reached the 
(Bombay 1896) VI-VIII, pp. 24-38; Mohl’s edition of the Yemen. 
Shah-Nama is the version which relates most closely to the  !9 Tabari, pp. 836-9; Tha‘alibi, pp. 616-19; Hamza, text pp. 
accounts in Tabari et al., derived from the common source of 51-2 and translation pp. 37-8; Nihdyatu "|l arab, pp. 229-30; 
the Pahlavi Book of the Kings. Ardashir's attack on Arabia is Mas'üdi II, pp. 175-81. 
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Despite this ferocious campaign, the Gulf prospered in the fourth century. Ammianus Marcellinus, 
who was born at Antioch c. 330, describes the Gulf as follows: ‘‘ there are numerous towns and villages 
on every coast and frequent sailings of ships ”.1° Astarabadh Ardashir had replaced Charax, Batn 
stood—significantly—in the Gerrha region and commerce flourished. 


Siraf 

Material remains of the Sasanian period are coming to light at a growing pace in southern Iran.?? 
Nevertheless, only one port on the Gulf has been excavated, sc. Siraf.?! Sasanian Siraf lies buried 
beneath the medieval Islamic city and we have reached Sasanian, or apparently Sasanian, deposits in 
only three areas. The only substantial building is a remarkable fort-like structure partly concealed 
(and thereby preserved) beneath the ninth-century Friday Mosque.?? So far, we have excavated parts 
of the south and east sides of the fort. In the south side stood a monumental entrance, with a rectangular 
gatehouse protected by hollow semi-circular towers (Pl. Ia). A circular—or, rather, pear-shaped— 
tower reinforced the south-east angle (Pl.Ib). Immediately inside the south and east walls was a 
continuous range of rooms, evidently barracks or magazines, the roof of which presumably provided a 
fighting platform behind the outer wall. Fig. 3 is a tentative reconstruction of the shell of the fort. 
Although it appears to rest on slender evidence, the reconstruction requires only three assumptions: 
(1) that the entrance was in the centre of the south wall, making an overall length of 62 m. from angle 
to angle; (2) that the building was square; and (3) that it had interval towers on the west, north and 
east walls, instead of gates. It is important to note that we have not yet investigated the interior of the 
fort. Future excavation may well remove the empty space from the restored plan published here. 

In S?ráf V, p. 70 and in a note in Antiquity XLV (1971), pp. 262-7, one of us pointed out the general 
similarity between the fort and some of the fortified residences built by Umayyad princes in the eighth 
century. For example, the smaller enclosure at Qasr al-Hair ash-Sharqi, 70 km. north-east of Palmyra, 
which was built by Hisham in 728-9, seemed to provide an acceptable parallel.?? It appears now that 
this may have been mistaken and we venture a second possible analogy. Both in general terms and in 
detail the fort at Siraf displays a family likeness to Roman works on the frontier in Iraq, notably the 
defences at Amida and Beled Sinjar—ancient Singara.24 At Singara, as at Siraf, we find hollow 
semi-circular towers; at both sites the towers are slightly stilted; both have pear-shaped towers at the 
angles (although this is more pronounced at Siraf); on the ground floor both buildings have arrow-slits 
at shoulder height or higher, a curious feature which requires further investigation. It 1s tempting, 
therefore, to see a Roman prototype behind the fort at Siraf, and Ammianus Marcellinus provides us 
with a plausible context for such a connection. As a frontier town, Singara bore the brunt of Sasanian 
attacks on several occasions. In 360 it was seized by Shahpir II, who captured with it two Roman 
legions, I Flavia and I Parthica, together with cavalry and local troops, all of whom he carried off into 
Iran.?* Shàhpür also acquired the services of a Roman adviser, one Antoninus, who apparently had a 
reputation for resource.2* Thus, Shàhpür not only saw the Roman defences at Singara, but also 
recruited a Roman adviser and a considerable body of men. Moreover, it was Sháhpür who had 
reasserted Sasanian authority in the Gulf after the raids from Bahrain and Hajar. It is just possible, 


1? Res Gestae XXII, 6, 11. this paper, the reports are referred to as Siraf I, II, IIT, IV 
20 Note in particular the renewed excavations at Bishapur by the and V. 
Iranian Archaeological Service and reconnaissance at Gir by — ?? Siráf IV, fig. 1 and pl. Ia; Sirdf V, fig. 3 and pl. IIc and d. 
the German Archaeological Institute. For Khüzistàn see  ?* K. A. C. Creswell, Early Muslim Architecture, 2nd edn. (Oxford 


Hansman, op. cit., and for the Persian Gulf in general, 1969), I, part 2, pp. 522-8. 

Williamson, op. cit. ? David Oates, Studies in the Ancient History of Northern Iraq 
*! For progress reports on the first five seasons of excavation, see (London 1968), pp. 97-106. We are indebted to Professor 

David Whitehouse, “ Excavations at Siraf: First Interim Oates and Dr. Richard Harper for discussing with us the 

Report ", Iran VI (1968), pp. 1-22; "' Excavations at Siraf: possible antecedents of the fort at Siraf. Dr. Harper also drew 

Second Interim Report", Iran VII (1969), pp. 39-62; attention to the passages in Ammianus Marcellinus, cited 


“ Excavations at Siraf: Third Interim Report”, Iran VIII below. 

(1970), pp. 1-18; “ Excavations at Siraf: Fourth Interim ?5 Res Gestae X X, 6, 7. 
Report ", Iran IX (1971), pp. 1-17; “ Excavations at Siráf: — ?9 Res Gestae XIX, 9, 8. 
Fifth Interim Report ”, Iran X (1972), pp. 63-87. Elsewhere in 
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therefore, that the fort at Siraf may have been an outpost built by Shahpür II to stiffen the coastal 
defences of Fars against the threat of renewed Arab raids.?" 

The fort was associated with an outer enclosure containing numerous buildings, traversed by 
narrow streets and protected by a curtain wall. Despite its disorderly plan, this enclosure was solidly 
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Fig. 3. The Sasanian fort at Siráf: a reconstruction of the plan. 


27 It may be objected that the fort contains too few distinctive 
features to permit identification and that it is unnecessary to 
invoke a Roman prototype. Indeed, elsewhere in this volume 
(p. 146-8), Professor Jean Deshayes describes the Sasanian 
defences of Tureng Tepe near Gunbad-i Q àbüs in north-east 
Iran, which are broadly comparable with Siraf. The mud brick 


defences of Period VI at Tureng Tepe have semi-elliptical 
hollow towers, which recall, but do not parallel, the stilted 
semi-circular towers at Siraf. Much depends on the date of 
the latter and during our final season of excavations, planned 
for the winter of 1972-73, we shall try to recover evidence to 
show when it was built. 
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built and evidently formed part of a significant settlement. The complex had a long history and the 
curtain wall contained at least four periods of construction. The latest period was associated with lead 
coins, which were in common use at Siraf in the eighth and early ninth centuries. The penultimate 
phase lacked the lead coins, but yielded a gold solidus of Constans II (641-68), struck at Byzantium 
between 651 and 659. A single coin tells one little about the date of a deposit, and period 3 is datable 
only within the wide bracket 651-c.750. Periods 1 and 2 yielded several Sasanian coins and we believe 
that the earliest buildings are Sasanian.?8 

The two enclosures are not the only Sasanian finds from Siraf.?? The site as a whole yields a steady 
trickle of Sasanian coins and in two other excavated areas the earliest levels contained only Sasanian 
pieces. Thus, in a residential area (Site F) we found three Sasanian coins below the earliest phase of 
House W and at Site L, on the city wall, we again recovered three Sasanian coins from the earliest 
deposit, associated with a massive triangular bastion 11 m. wide. The city wall is 1:2 km. from the 
enclosures beneath the Friday Mosque and it appears, therefore, that the fort and other buildings stood 
within extensive outer defences. 

In the hillsides behind Siraf are cemeteries of small chamber tombs, hewn in vertical rock faces. 
The tombs certainly are not Islamic and we suggest that they are Zoroastrian ossuaries intended to 
receive the remains after exposure of the corpse.?? While the city may well have supported a Zoro- 
astrian community in the Islamic period, the presence of Sasanian remains elsewhere on the site sug- 
gests that the cemeteries, too, are Sasanian, although an even earlier date is possible. Among the stray 
objects from Siraf are a coin of the Roman emperor, Theodosius I (376-94), struck in Alexandria, 
and a cache of stone seals, allegedly found at or near the site, which includes a gem engraved in Roman 
style with a figure wearing a crested helmet. 

To summarize: Siraf is now known to be a Sasanian site more than a kilometre across, with a fort- 
like structure, possibly built by Shahpür II, commanding the shore. That the site was a port is abun- 
dantly clear and we have argued that it was also a naval base. Indeed, the only functions of a major 
site on this barren stretch of coast are as a defensive outpost and a port. Siraf may have had the special 
function of protecting the interests of Gür, the round city founded by Ardashir in the third century; 
as Islamic geographers affirmed, the easiest itinerary between Gir and the coast leads directly to Siraf. 


Rishahr 


In the present context, two other sites merit discussion: the Bushire peninsula and the island of 
Kharg. In the course of a recent survey, a large and complex site, which apparently flourished in the 
Parthian and Sasanian periods, was discovered on the Bushire peninsula, 180 km. from Siraf towards 
the head of the Gulf. The peninsula is an “ island " of rock, 21 km. long and up to 6 km. wide, jutting 
into the sea and separated from the mainland by mudflats 15 km. across?! It has a long history of 
settlement beginning in the ‘Ubaid period?? and including an important Elamite town known as 
Liyan.? Alexander's admiral Nearchos visited the peninsula, which was then called Mesembria, and 
Arrian noted * many gardens and all kinds of fruit trees growing there ". Near the south end stood 
Hieratis, * a populous place " and the only settlement on the Gulf coast distinguished by the term 


IIoAG, a city. Hieratis presumably was the port of the Achaemenian palace near Taoke, the forerunner 
of medieval Tawaj.*4 


28 Siraf V, pp. 70-1. 32 (Ubaid sherds were found at Site H 200 by Andrew Williamson 
?9 Siraf V, p. 87. See also David Whitehouse, “‘ Siraf: a Sasanian and Martha Prickett during a survey in 1969-71. A note on 
Port ", Antiquity XLV (1971), pp. 262-7. this site will be published elsewhere by Miss Prickett. 


30 It is possible that some of the tombs are Nestorian, cf. R. 33 M. Pézard, Mission à Bender Bouchir, in M.D.P. XV (1914). 
Ghirshman, The Island of Kharg (Tehran 1960), pl. 5 on p. 7:  ** Arrian, Indica XXXIX; Strabo XV, 3, 3. The palace, probably 


a rock-cut tomb with an incised cross above the rectangular built in the reign of Cyrus, was discovered recently near 
opening. Borazjàn, some 20 km. from the site of Tawaj; see A. A. 

31 The mudflats (known as sabakhzar, cf. Arabic sabkha) stand Sarfaraz in "Survey of Excavations—1971-72 " below, 
above mean sea level, but are liable to inundation by unusually p. 188. 


high tides, especially when there is a strong following wind. 
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The Bushire peninsula, showing (in black) the extent of archaeological features. 
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A scatter of pre-Islamic pottery covers much of the peninsula. In many areas this no doubt repre- 
sents not settlement, but simply fields. However, the area of mounds, which indicate the positions of 
actual buildings, is no less than 450 ha. (Fig. 4). By any standard, they represent a substantial city; 
indeed, they form one of the largest settlements on the Persian Gulf of any period before the twentieth 
century. 

Without excavation, any estimate of the date and duration of the settlement depends on the surface 
pottery. In many parts of the site the surface material includes a small group of distinctive types and 
these, if dated, would provide the evidence we require. The study of this pottery is still at a preliminary 
stage. Nevertheless, it is clear already that most of the wares have parallels among the material buried 


E 


Fig. 5. Partho—Sasanian pottery from the Persian Gulf: (a)—(c) fine orange ware with painted decoration, (d)-(f) Indian Red Polished 
Ware. (Scale 1:2). 
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under the Friday Mosque at Siraf during its construction in or shortly after 803/4.°° Much of this 
material is considerably older than the beginning of the ninth century. Indeed, the only two pottery 
types which have been dated elsewhere are of the Parthian and Sasanian periods. 

First, we find a Fine Orange Ware with Painted Decoration (Fig. 5 a-c). This has a fine orange fabric 
tempered with sand and frequently covered with a slip which varies in colour from orange to deep red. 
The only common form is a beaker with sides only 2-5 mm. thick. All well-preserved fragments show 
signs of burnishing, always on the exterior and sometimes on the inside too. The burnishing is either 
uneven or in spaced vertical stripes. The exterior is covered with black painted ornament: triangles, 
“ ladders ", annular bands and hanging spirals predominate; some animals occur. The type is identical 
to Stein's “‘ superior’burnished red ware, thin and painted with simple lines or hachures in black "*,36 
and must be distinguished from the coarser Londo ware, described by de Cardi.?? The uniformity of 
the fabric and ornament, the similarity of forms and this distinctive burnishing all suggest that the type 
was made ata single pottery, probably located in the area of western Baluchistan and Minàb, where by far 
the largest number of sherds has been found (Fig. 6). At Tepe Yahya, it occurs in Periods IA and I, 
provisionally dated to the Parthian and Sasanian periods (c. 0-500 A.p.).3? 

Secondly, we have Red Polished Ware imported from India (Fig. 5 d-f). Sherds of this type, which has 
a smooth red fabric and a highly burnished red or orange slip, bear a deceptive likeness to the late 
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Fig. 6. The distribution of fine orange ware with painted decoration. 


35 Siraf V, p. 71. 
3$ M. A. Stein, Archaeological Reconnaissances in North Western 


Research, Peabody Museum, Bulletin no. 27 (Cambridge, 
Mass. 1970), p. 8. Only the sherds illustrated in Fig. 4a, d, e, 


India and South Eastern Iran (London 1937), p. 175. Stein 
illustrates the following examples: D. Shor. 15 and 20 on pl. 
XXV; Haz. 36 and 46 onpl. XX; Dam. ISurf.200n pl. XXVII. 
We are grateful to Miss Prickett for examining the sherd from 
Damba Koh and other examples of the type in the Department 
of Western Asiatic Antiquities of the British Museum, which 
kindly made them available for study. 

37 B. de Cardi, ** A New Prehistoric Ware from Baluchistan "', 
Iraq XIII (1951), pp. 63-75, and * British Expeditions to 
Kalat, 1948 and 1957 ", Pakistan Archaeology I (1964), p. 25. 

38 ©. C. Lamberg-Karlovsky, Excavations at Tepe Yahya, Iran, 
1967-69: Progress Report 1., American School of Prehistoric 


g, h, i, k, 1 and m meet our slightly more rigorous definition of 
the type. Our distribution map (fig. 6) thus contains fewer 
sites than are discussed by Lamberg-Karlovsky, who deals 
with the whole ** family ” of fine painted wares. For the most 
recent statement on the date of Periods Ia and I see C. C. 
Lamberg-Karlovsky, “ Tepe Yahya 1971", Iran X (1972), 


'p. 89. Our fine orange ware (Lamberg-Karlovsky's ** Londo- 


type" pottery) is most common in the latest period (I) at 
Tepe Yahya. This ware is discussed at length by Andrew 
Williamson in ‘ Persian Gulf Commerce in the Sasanian 
Period and the First Two Centuries of Islam ”, to be published 
in Bastan Chenassi va Honar-e Iran. 
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Roman red wares of the Mediterranean, although the forms are in no way comparable.?? However, 
the evidence from Indian sites shows that Red Polished Ware belongs mainly (indeed, perhaps wholly) 
to the first three centuries A.D.: at Akota, it was associated with Graeco-Roman sealings, an early 
Kshatrapa coin and wares of “ Indo-Parthian”’ type; at Kolhapur, it was associated with Roman 
imports in deposits of the Satavahana period; at Bahal in Khandesh, it occurred again in Satavahana 
contexts; at Amreli, it was found with coins of the second and third centuries. Sherds from Maheshvar 
were dated to the third and fourth centuries.4° As Fig. 7 shows, most of the find-spots of Red Polished 
Ware are in Gujarat and Maharashtra in north-west India, with a scatter of finds (some of which may 
be imitations)*! to the north and east. The examples from Iran occur exclusively on the coast and 
without doubt were imported as a by-product of maritime trade between the Gulf ports and Scythia 
in the Parthian and early Sasanian periods.*? 


————————————— ne 


Fig. 7. The distribution of Indian Red Polished Ware. 


Thus, the settlement near Bushire apparently reached a considerable size in the first few centuries 
A.D. Its function as a port is indicated by the location of the two largest groups of mounds: on the west 
coast near the modern village of Rishahr and at the southern tip of the peninsula, for these concentra- 
tions overlook the only sheltered anchorages.4* The larger group is at Rishahr, where the deepest 
deposits (over 6 m. in the eroding beach section) surround an imposing fort with a broad ditch and mud 
brick walls which survive to a mounded height of 9 m. (Pl. IIa). Some scholars have identified the fort 


3? Indian scholars usually compare Red Polished Ware with p. 161. We have omitted from fig. 7 sites in Pakistan (such as 
Italian Arretine pottery of the period c. 30 B.C.—45 A.D., which Taxila), which have yielded pottery which we have not seen 
was imported to India in small quantities, cf. R. E. M. Wheeler, and which, to judge from photographs and drawings, may be 
*  Arikamedu: an Indo-Roman Trading Station on the East either Red Polished Ware or imitations. 

Coast of India ", Ancient India II (1946), pp. 17-124. Red 4? In view of the Palmyrene participation in trade with Scythia, 
Polished Ware, however, lacks the glass-like finish of Arretine, one might expect to find Red Polished Ware at Parthian and 
although the fabric is strikingly similar. early Sasanian sites in Mesopotamia. With this in mind, we 

40 B. Subbarao, Baroda through the Ages (Baroda 1953), pp. 56-64. are examining material from Mesopotamian sites and hope to 


41 H. D. Sankalia, B. Subbarao and S. B. Deo, The Excavations at report on the enquiry at a later date. 
Maheshwar and Navdatoli 1952-53 (Poona and Baroda 1958),  *? Persian. Gulf Pilot, 1st edn. (London 1865), pp. 204-5. - 
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as Portuguese, and certainly it was re-used in post-medieval times, most recently by Qàjàr troops in 
1857.44 However, its position, the stratification of the beach section and the surface pottery all suggest 
that the fort itself is pre-Islamic. Below the fort and extending for more than 100 m. out to sea are the 
remains of a jetty built of massive boulders (Pl. IIb). Fortunately, here again we have a clue to its 
date; as the beach section shows, the Jetty is overlain at the landward end by buildings covered with the 
same distinctive pre-Islamic pottery as occurs elsewhere on the site. 

No trace of either a fort or a jetty survives by the southern mounds, but here a creek (now silted) 
probably served as an inner port. Between the two harbours lies a string of smaller mounds. Many 
appear to contain clusters of buildings perched on rocky slopes above the shore, taking full advantage 
of the sea breezes which make the steamy summer tolerable at Bushire. Presumably, these buildings 
included the houses, or perhaps the summer residences, of the wealthier citizens. They were built of 
dressed stone, almost all possessed a private well* and all are associated with fine pottery. 

Throughout its history, the water supply must have presented a considerable problem to the in- 
habitants of Rishahr, since the peninsula has no perennial surface flow. By the shore they built dams 
across the seasonal water courses to collect the winter spate; in the interior the many isolated and eroded 
wells suggest that the fields were watered by laborious irrigation. Despite the shortage of water, the 
visible remains near Bushire imply a situation in the Parthian and Sasanian periods closely comparable 
with that described by Arrian in the fourth century B.c.: the peninsula was cultivated, it supported a 
large population and it contained an important entrepót. 

At this point we should ask whether the site was mentioned by any writer after Arrian. The early 
Islamic geographers knew of no settlement at Bushire and the archaeological evidence—which indi- 
cates a few medieval farms and hamlets—confirms that after the Sasanian period the peninsula was 
virtually empty until the thirteenth century. The first mention of an Islamic settlement on the penin- 
sula belongs to the late thirteenth century; thereafter references are common.“ 

Lockhart and others have suggested that the place-name Bushire has a Sasanian origin, Bukht 
Ardashir.*? This is uncertain and we believe instead that the name of the nearby village of Rishahr, 
which stands on one of the largest groups of Partho-Sasanian mounds, may be derived from the Sasa- 
nian place-name Rév Ardashir,5? although Hüsing maintained that it embodied an Elamite word, 
rishair (great), an epithet of the goddess Kiririsha, who was worshipped in the temple at Liyan.*? 

Rév Ardashir was a city on the coast of Fars, supposedly founded by Ardashir I.5° During the 
minority of Shahpir II it was plundered by Arabs from across the Gulf.5! Evidently, however, the 
city recovered, for from the fifth century it was the seat of the Nestorian metropolitan of Fars.5? It is 
mentioned in a version of the geography attributed to Moses of Chorene (probably containing infor- 
mation of the fifth to seventh centuries) under the name Rishahr-i Pahrsan (Rishahr the Lookout or 
Customs Port) as a source of excellent pearls. During the Arab conquest a bloody battle, which 
Baladhuri compared with Qadisiyya, was fought near Rishahr.?* 


^^ Barbara English, John Company's Last War (London 1971), pp. evidence for a Sasanian settlement at the north end of the 


87-8, who thought that the fort was built by the Dutch 
c. 1760; A. T. Wilson, The Persian Gulf (London 1928), pp. 
73-4; Pezard, op. cit., p. 36; Stein, op. cit., p. 241. 

45 At sites on the Persian Gulf, possession of a private water 
supply is a convenient criterion of wealth, cf. Siraf V, p. 72. 
It is possible that the silted creek was the inlet mentioned by 
Arrian, Indica X XXIX. 

46 E. Quatremére, Mémoire géographique et historique sur l'Egypte et 
sur quelques contrées voisines I (Paris 1811), p. 284; Wilson, 
Op. cit., pp. 73-4. 

47 L. Lockhart, E.I. (2nd edn.), art. Büshahr. Of Bukht Arda- 
shir we know only that it was a place on the coast, whither 
Ardashir fled from Artabanus V, cf. Kürnámah, translation 
p. 20. 

1$ M. Streck, E.I. (1st edn.), art. Büshir; L. Lockhart, E. 
(2nd edn.) art. Büshahr,. The two suggestions are not, of course, 
necessarily incompatible, although we know of no material 


Bushire peninsula, near the modern town. 

49 G. Hüsing, “ Elamisches ", Q.D.M.G. LVI (1902), p. 792. 
For Kiririsha, see W. Hinz, C.A.H. I, 2 (2nd edn.), pp. 663-4. 

59 Tabari, p. 820; Noeldeke, p. 19; Hamza, p. 47. 

51 Tabari, p. 826; Noeldeke, p. 54. 

52 J. B. Chabot, Synodicon Orientale: Notices et extraits des manu- 
scrits de la Bibliothéque Nationale XXXVII (Paris 1902), pp. 
285, etc. 

53 J, St. Martin, Mémoires historiques et geographiques sur l’ Armenie II 
(Paris 1819), p. 372, with translation on p. 373; J. Marquart, 
Eransahr nach der Geographie des Ps. Moses Chorenaci (Berlin 1901), 
pp. 138 and 147. Marquart, p. 4, discusses the two versions 
of the work and the date of its composition. 

54 Baladhuri, Kitab Futüh al-Buldan, ed. de Goeje (Leiden 1866), 
p. 387, translated by F. C. Murgotten (New York 1924), 
p. 128. 
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Opinions have differed on the location of Rév Ardashir, for a second Rishahr existed near the coast 
of medieval Fars: in the district of Arrajàn, near the border of Khüzistáàn. This second site is the only 
Rishahr known to the early Muslim geographers. However, Baladhuri maintains that the battle of 
Rishahr was fought near Tawaj and, as we noted above, Taoke/Tawaj was near Borazjan, only 50 km. 
from Bushire; the Khiizistan border is almost three times that distance from Tawaj.5 We suggest, 
therefore, that the Partho-Sasanian city on the Bushire peninsula is probably Rév Ardashir. 
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Fig. 8. Nestorian dioceses on the Persian Gulf, showing the seats of bishops mentioned in the synod lists published by Chabot. The diocese 
of Hurmuzea, which is not recorded in the lists, is also shown. 


55 Most scholars, including Christensen, Góbl and Piguleschova, 
accept that Rishahr/Rév Ardashir should be identified with 
Rishahr in Arrajan. G. Le Strange, Lands of the Eastern 
Caliphate (Cambridge 1905), pp. 261 and 271, was the first to 
appreciate that Balàdhuri's description indicated another 


Rishahr, outside Arrajan. Wilson, op. cit., p. 73 had no 
doubt that the site in question was Rishahr on the Bushire 
peninsula, and the same view has been taken by Hasan, 
Lockhart and Streck. 
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Discussion of the Bushire peninsula leads to one final conjecture, involving both Rév Ardashir and 
the Sasanian settlement at Siraf. We have suggested that the city south of Bushire reached a consider- 
able size in the early centuries A.D. and that the fort at Siraf may have been built by Shahpür II c. 360. 
Furthermore, we know that Rev Ardashir was plundered by the Arabs during Shāhpūr’s minority. 
It is tempting to link these events and to suggest that following the destruction of Rev Ardashir/ 
Rishahr, Shahpir raised an army in Gir and marched to the coast at Siraf, which thereafter became 
a base for operations in the Gulf. Subsequently, Siraf prospered and remained in use throughout the 
Sasanian period; by c. 800 the city was a wealthy international port. Although this reconstruction of 
events fits the few available data, it remains wholly without proof; we present it as a working hypo- 
thesis, to be tested—if possible—by further excavation and a closer scrutiny of the historical evidence. 


T he Nestorian Church 


From the fifth century Rev Ardashir was the seat of a metropolitan of the Nestorian church. The 
Nestorians, who were particularly numerous in northern Mesopotamia, formed an important minority 
in the Sasanian empire and from time to time Nestorians filled key positions in the administration. 
The church was highly organized and missionary work was an important aspect of its activity.?9 The 
Nestorian annals not only throw light on the extensive Iranian settlement of the Arabian coast (which is 
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Fig. 9. The Nestorian monastery on Kharg Island. (After Ghirshman 1960). 


56 B. E. Colless, “ The Traders of the Pearl ", Abr Nahrain IX pp. 1-21. 
(1969-70), pp. 17-38, X (1970-71), pp. 102-21, XI (1971), 


Pl. Ia. The Sasanian fort at Siraf: the entrance. 


Pl. Ib. The Sasanian fort at Siraf : the south-east angle tower. 
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hr: a general view, showing the ditch and curtain wall. 


Pl. Ila. The fort at Risha 
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Pl. IIb. The jetty at Rishahr. The small arrows indicate stone revetments; the larger arrow indicates collapsed masonry, some 100 


from the cliff. 
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unevenly documented elsewhere),®” but also strongly suggest that Sasanian colonies existed east of 
Ceylon (Sri Lanka). Many of the cities of Khüzistàn and Fars supported bishops and the records of the 
synods contain the names of no fewer than eight dioceses on the Gulf, with metropolitans at Rev Ardashir 
and, in the seventh century, Qataraye—evidently Qatar (Fig. 8).55 As we shall see, the metropolitan of 
Rev Ardashir was responsible not only for Fars, but also for the church in India and beyond. According 
to the eleventh century Chronicle of Seert, the Sasanian ruler Yazdigird I (399-421) sent the Nestorian 
Catholicus, one Ahai, to Fars to investigate the piracy of ships returning from India and Ceylon some 
time before 415.99 If a Nestorian seemed best suited to the task, perhaps the merchants of the Gulf 
included Nestorians. We have, however, material evidence of only one Nestorian site, a monastery 
on Kharg Island, 55 km. north-west of Bushire, where Professor Ghirshman uncovered a large walled 
compound containing a church, administrative buildings and many monastic cells (Fig. 9).6° The com- 
plex had an area of at least 8000 square metres and the church itself measured some 30X15 m. 
Ghirshman estimates that the monastery contained accommodation for about a hundred persons. 
Traditionally, captains approaching Basra put in at Kharg to engage a pilot before entering the Shatt 
al-Arab and the island thus played a significant role in the maritime trade of the Gulf. Bearing this in 
mind, and granted that the Nestorians laid emphasis on missionary activities and that the metropolitan 
of Rev Ardashir was responsible for the church in India, we suggest that the monastery on Kharg may 
have had the special function of training missionaries for service abroad. 


THE INDIAN OCEAN 


Our knowledge of Sasanian maritime activity outside the Persian Gulf depends almost entirely on 
written information. Documentary evidence, beginning in the fourth century, provides a convincing 
record of expansion into the Indian Ocean from Africa to Ceylon. The fourth century writer Palladius 
gives the first reference to Sasanian vessels in the Indian Ocean.9! Thereafter the Nestorian annals 
mention trade with India and Ceylon during the reign of Yazdigird I, while Tabari reports that his 
successor, Bahram V (421-38), married an Indian princess and received as a dowry the port of Daibul 
in the Indus Delta, together with the adjacent parts of Sind and Makràn.9? Daibul, the first city to be 
captured in the Muslim invasion of Sind in 711, is usually identified with the site of Banbhore, 55 km. 
from Karachi, where excavations have revealed an extensive pre-Islamic entrepót.9? Control of the 
Indus Delta offered the prospect of valuable revenues, for throughout the Parthian and Sasanian 
periods coastal towns carried on a brisk trade, exporting musk, costus, bdellium, spikenard and other 
merchandise.9* 

Sasanian activity in the Indian Ocean is, however, best documented in the last century before the 
Hijra. Referring to the early sixth century, the Egyptian writer Cosmas described the principal port of 


57 But note J. C. Wilkinson’s important paper on “ Arab- 9? R. Ghirshman, The Island of Kharg (Tehran 1960), pl. 12, etc. 
Persian relations in Sasanid Oman ”, read at the Seminar for 9! For the account of the Theban Scholasticus attributed to 
Arabian Studies, London, in September 1971. Palladius see D. M. Derrett, ** The History of Palladius of the 

58 Synodicon Orientale, p. 482: the synod of Mar George I in 676. races of India and the Brahmans ", Classica et Mediaevalia 21 

59 B. E. Colless, ** Persian Merchants and Missionaries in Medie- (1961), pp. 64-135, also ** The Theban Scholasticus and Mala- 
val Malaya ", Journal of the Malaysian Branch of the Royal bar in c. 355-60 ”’, 7.4.0.8. 82 (1962), pp. 21-31. 

Asiatic Society (hereafter 7.M.B.R.A.S.) XLII/2 (1969), pp. ° Tabari, p. 868; Hadi Hasan, A history of Persian Navigation 
10-47, especially p. 18. We found Colless’ paper, which makes (London 1928), p. 65. 

available in translation evidence from Syriac sources, very ® The problems of the identification of this site are summarized 
useful indeed, particularly in our discussion of Sasanian by A. S. Bazmee Ansari in EJ. (2nd edn.), art. Daybul. 
activity east of Ceylon. For a translation of the Chronicle of Excavation reports are given in Anon., ** Banbhore ”, Pakistan 
Seert, which was composed in Arabic some time after 1036, see Archaeology I (1964), p. 53; F. A. Khan, A Preliminary Report on 
Addai Scher, La Chronique de Seert in Patrologia Orientalis IV, the Recent Archaeological Excavations at Banbhore (Karachi, Ist 
pp. 215-312; V, pp. 217-344; VII, pp. 95-203; XIII, pp. edn. 1960; 2nd edn., completely revised, 1963). 

437-639. The reference to Ahai is translated in P.O. V,  ** Periplus XXXVIII-XXXIX. 

pp. 324-6. 
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Ceylon, almost certainly Mahatittha,® as a busy entrepôt, handling goods from China, south-east 
Asia, the Deccan and Sind. Sasanians played a prominent part in the activities of the port, which 
contained a Nestorian community. Cosmas, himself apparently a Nestorian,®’ writes of Taprobane 
(Ceylon) as follows: “... the island has also a church of Persian Christians who have settled there, 
and a Presbyter who is appointed from Persia, and a Deacon, and all the apparatus of public worship . . . 
From all India, Persia and Ethiopia many ships come to this island, and it likewise sends out many of 
its own, occupying as it does a kind of central position. And from the farther regions—I speak of 
Tzinista (China) and other places of export—the imports to Taprobane are silk, aloes, cloves, sandal- 
wood, and so forth, according to the production of each place. These again are passed on ... to the 
entrepôts on this side (i.e. in India) .. . to Persia, Homerite (in southern Yemen) and Adule (Zula in 
Ethiopia)." 

The Byzantines, especially during the reign of Justinian (527-65), made strenuous efforts to break 
the Sasanian hold on Asiatic trade. Sasanian diplomacy had effectively closed the overland routes to 
western merchants. The Byzantine emperors Justin (518-27) and Justinian therefore attempted to 
gain access to the Indian Ocean by supporting the Christian Ethiopians of Axum and urging them to 
buy silk in Ceylon on behalf of Byzantium.®® 

In 524/5 the Ethiopians, almost certainly incited by Justin's advisers, invaded and occupied the 
Yemen. A period of confusion followed, during which the Yemen was governed by Christian rulers 
favourably disposed to Byzantium. Their position in the Red Sea assured, the Byzantines then urged 
the ruler of the Yemen to cross the Arabian desert and attack Iran, and at the same time—more realis- 
tically—invited the Ethiopians to challenge the Iranians' near-monopoly in the markets of south India 
and Ceylon.® 

The Sasanian government rose to the occasion. Khusrau I (531—78/9) entertained the pretender 
to the Yemenite throne at Ctesiphon, biding the moment when he could be returned to his country. 
Sometime between 570 and 575, when sufficient support has been aroused in the Yemen, the pretender 
was sent home with a small Sasanian force. Rather than risk crossing the Arabian desert, they set out 
from Ubullah by sea. For political or strategic reasons, Khusrau was unwilling to commit his regular 
troops; eight ships, each with a hundred men, were manned by convicts and commanded not by a 
regular general but by a retired archer named Wahriz. Two of the vessels sank but, supported by 
dissident Yemenites, the expedition landed, routed the Ethiopians and placed the pretender on the 
throne. Shortly afterwards, following a revolt, Khusrau sent a larger force—about 4000 men—which 
subdued the country and imposed a Sasanian governor. Thus, by the death of Khusrau in 578/9, 
Sasanian ships based on Aden controlled the Bab al-Mandab, the entrance to the Red Sea, and thereby 
not only threatened the Axumites but also closed the Byzantine route to the east."? 

It was in eastern waters, however, that the Sasanians were most active and powerful. In 528 they 
received envoys from the Chalukian Rajah Pulakesin II of the Deccan.?! Tabari, Hamza and 


65 Cosmas Indicopleustes, Christian Topography, ed. Montfaucon (Paris 1962), discusses the problem of Cosmas and Nes- 
in Migne, Patrologia Graeca LXXXVIII, p. 337, trans. J. W. torianism. 

McCrindle (London, Hakluyt Society, vol. XCVIII, 1897), °* Procopius, Wars I, 20. 

p. 366. Short reports on the excavations at Mahatittha appear — 9? Ibid., I, 20. 

in Ceylon Administrative Reports 1950: Part IV. Education, Science 7° 'Tabari, p. 965, translated by Hasan, op. cit., p. 66; Hamza, 
and Art. Report of the Archaeological Survey of Ceylon (Colombo pp. 58-9, translation pp. 43-4; Tha‘alibi, pp. 615-19; J. B. 
1951), p. G13 and idem (1952), p. G33. Note also a note on the Bury, History of the Later Roman Empire, A.D. 395-800 II 
excavation in P. K. Chanmugam and F. L. W. Jayawardene, (1889), pp. 322-7, summarizes the western sources; S. Smith, 
“ Skeletal remains from Firukketiswaram ”’, Ceylon Journal of * Events in Arabia in the Sixth Century A.D.”’, B.S.0.A.S. XVI 
Science V/2 (1954), pp. 65-6. A survey of the historical evidence (1954), pp. 425-68. 

is given by B. J. Perera, “ The Foreign Trade and Commerce 7 Tabari, p. 1052. Hasan, op. cit., pp. 88-9, and others suggest 
of Ancient Ceylon ", Ceylon Historical Journal I (1951), pp. that a painting in Cave 1 at Ajanta represents a return em- 
110-13, etc. bassy. It is illustrated by G. Yazdani and L. Binyon, Ajanta. 
Cosmas, pp. 336-8; McCrindle, pp. 363-70. For a reference to The Colour and Monochrome Reproductions of the Ajanta Frescoes 
reports of a Nestorian cross found at the ancient Sinhalese based on Photography I (London 1930-55), pl. XXXVIII. 
capital of Anardaphurna, see Perera, continuation of op. cit., However, would an embassy to a Hindu king be depicted in a 
p. 300. Buddhist sanctuary ? 

*' W. Wolska, La Topographie chrétienne de Cosmas  Indicopleustes 
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Tha*alibi boast that a Sasanian fleet actually conquered Ceylon in the reign of Khusrau I.72 Although 
their claim is supported by neither Byzantine nor Far Eastern sources, and it seems improbable that 
Ceylon was ever brought under direct Sasanian control, the Muslim historians perhaps do reflect the 
great commercial power of the Iranians on the island. The extent of this power is best measured by 
consulting a hostile source, Procopius, the official historian of Justinian. Even before the Sasanians 
conquered the Yemen and thereby strengthened their grip on maritime trade, Procopius conceded that 
Byzantine policy had failed: ** it was impossible ", he wrote, “ for the Ethiopians to buy silk from the 
Indians, for Persian merchants always locate themselves at the very harbours where the Indian ships 
first put in... and are accustomed to buy the entire cargoes ”’.”3 

The Muslim sources drew much of their information from the official histories of the Sasanian 
kings, now lost. Despite the consequent bias of our information towards royal achievements, it does 
appear that the growth of Sasanian maritime activity owed much to direct government intervention, 
aimed first at controlling the whole of the Persian Gulf and secondly towards encouraging the profitable 
entrepot trade between India, Ceylon and the west. This ambitious policy may seem unremarkable 
until one recalls that at only one subsequent period was the whole of the Persian Gulf littoral, both east 
and west, controlled by a single power which was concerned also with promoting trade—the period of 
‘Adud ad-Daula (948-72) and the later Büyids, when Siraf was at the height of its prosperity. 

This then is the history of Sasanian maritime activity, reconstructed from slight and sometimes 
contradictory sources. In the third century the Sasanians promoted the cities of Khüzistàn and the 
Persian Gulf, especially the ports. Ardashir I mounted an expedition against the Arabian coast and 
founded at least one Arabian colony, Batn Ardashir. When in the fourth century Arab raiders threa- 
tened the Iranian coast, Shahpir II was so concerned that he led a punitive expedition in person, 
devastating the Arabian littoral, destroying wells and pressing inland to Medina. By the early fifth 
century, when Bahram V acquired Daibul, the Sasanians controlled the coast from the Persian Gulf to 
the Indus. In the sixth century, Iranian merchants dominated Indian and Sinhalese entrepóts and the 
Sasanian government defended their activities as far afield as Aden and Ceylon. Meanwhile, in the 
Parthian and Sasanian periods, a city flourished on the Bushire peninsula which was much larger than 
other contemporary settlements in Fars; indeed, it was even larger than the great medieval emporia 
of Siraf, Kish or Hormuz. Such a city is explicable only in terms of intensive maritime trade. 


DIRECT TRADE WITH CHINA 


The fortunes of Basra, Siraf and other early Islamic entrepóts on the Persian Gulf were built largely 
on direct trade with China. Bearing in mind the international interests of the Sasanians in the sixth 
century, we should ask now whether Sasanian merchants ever ventured east of Ceylon. The evidence 
—as ever—is thin and interpretations of it have varied widely from one generation to the next. Most 
historians today agree that Sasanian (and Byzantine) merchants usually purchased the products of 
China and south-east Asia in the ports of Ceylon and that “ westerners " seldom ventured farther east.74 
In the past, however, Hirth, Pelliot and Sauvaget all believed in direct sailing between China and the 
Persian Gulf. On the Iranian side, they quoted Tabari’s reference to ** China ships " in the port of 
Ubullah at the time of the Muslim conquest.” Two earlier sources, Baladhuri and Dinawari, also give 


72 'Tabari, p. 965, translation in Hasan, op. cit., p. 66; Hamza, sun (or Tien-sun) was in communication with T’ien-chu 


p. 58, translation p. 43; Tha‘alibi, p. 615; Hasan, op. cit., 
pp. 66-8. 


73 Wars I, 20. 12. 
74 Note, however, Chinese references to seaborne westerners in 


the kingdom of Fu-nan. The city of Fu-nan, for example, 
reputedly contained 500 families of hu from India. Schafer, 
op. cit. in note 1, regards these settlers as ‘‘ mainly Iranians ” 
and O. W. Wolters, Early Indonesian Commerce: a study of the 
origins of Srivijaya (Ithaca, N.J., 1967), pp. 154 and 314, note 
108, concurs. An outlying part of the state of Fu-nan, sc. Tun- 


(India) and An-hsi (usually taken to be Parthia) in the third 
century, cp. Wolters, pp. 44-8. Tun-sun was the name given 
to both a city in the Malay peninsula and much of the penin- 
sula itself, just as “‘ Mexico " refers to both the state of Mexico 
and the capital city. Recent research into the historical 
geography of the Malay peninsula owes much to Paul Wheat- 
ley, The Golden Khersonese (Kuala Lumpur 1961), who discusses 
Tun-sun on pp. 15-21. 


15 Tabari, p. 2383. 
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this intelligence, while a later writer, Mas‘idi, maintains that ships from India and China tied up at 
Hira in the Sasanian period. On the Chinese side, Hirth drew attention to a statement in the Sung Shu 
that vessels sailed beyond Ceylon,’* while Pelliot quoted a report that in 762—only a generation after 
the Arab invasion—a Chinese prisoner from the battle of Talas was sent home “ by junk " (to use 
Pelliot’s translation) from the Persian Gulf£.?? These quotations, both Arabic and Chinese, sound 
persuasive, but we must remember the perennial problem of interpreting the Arabic phrase “ China 
ships"; does it mean “ Chinese ships ", “ ships that sail to China " or simply “ ships that carry 
Chinese goods "??$ We should remember, too, that the Chinese itinerary of Kia Tan, describing the 
journey from Canton to Baghdad some time between 875 and 905, has puzzled commentators because 
the writer perhaps had only a vague knowledge of the Persian Gulf.’® Finally, in the whole of south-east 
Asia we have only one find-spot of Sasanian objects, in contrast to the dozen or more sites with Hel- 
lenistic or Roman imports.9? Thus, the direct documentary evidence for Sasanians east of Ceylon may 
be argued either way, and we should look elsewhere for further information on the problem. 


The Posst 


One potential source of information is the references to Possü, an elusive people and place mentioned 
in Chinese documents between the fourth and the twelfth centuries.9! If Possü is a Chinese version of 
the place-name Parsa and therefore means ** Persia ”, as is often maintained, then we have eye-witness 
accounts of Iranian ships and immigrants in Chinese ports in the seventh and eighth centuries, and lists 
of Iranian merchandise from the fourth century onwards. Let us examine the later sources first, 
although these are post-Sasanian in date. In 671 the Buddhist pilgrim I-Tsing sailed from Canton 
to Srivijaya in south-east Asia with a Possü captain, while in 717 or 719 the pilgrim Vajrabodhi re- 
ported that a Poss convoy of 35 ships sailed from Ceylon to Canton.95? In 727/8 Hui Ch’ao confirmed 
that the Possü visited K’un-lun (in Malaysia), where they acquired gold, and Canton, where they 
purchased silk. Twenty. years later we hear of the first Possá colony, on Hainan, and of more ships in 
the port of Canton. In 758 the Possü, joined by ships of the Ta-Shih (usually identified as Arabs or, 
less precisely, merchants from Western Asia) actually raided Canton. Tien-Sien-King, who plundered 
Hang-Chou in 760, reputedly slaughtered ‘“ thousands " of Ta-Shih and Possü settlers. In short, we 
find that Possü ships were visiting China by 671 and that Possü settlers were resident in China by 748.9? 

Let us turn now to the earlier sources, which mention Possti merchandise, perhaps as early as 306 
and certainly by the fifth century. Such sources, notably the works of Ku Wei and Hsu Piao in the 
fifth century, are important in this context for two reasons: they are Sasanian in date and although their 
textual transmission is obscure they provide our best clues about the identity of the early Posst. By the 
twelfth century, Possá undoubtedly described an area in south-east Asia (perhaps Pasai in Sumatra), 


76 Baladhuri, ed. de Goeje, p. 341; Mas'üdi I, p. 216 ff. and 9? Oc Eo, cf. Louis Malleret, “ L’Archéologie du Delta du 


p. 308; Sung-shu, cap. 97, covering the period 420-78 A.D.; Mekong. 3", Publications de l'Ecole française d'Extréme-Ortent 
F. Hirth, China and the Roman Orient (Leipzig 1885), p. 47, XLIII (Paris 1959), p. 304. Note in particular a blue paste 
and Needham, op. cit., in note 7, p. 173. cabochon decorated with a Parthian or Sasanian head. 
77 Paul Pelliot, ** Des artisans chinois à la capitale abbaside en Malleret, pp. 379-401, surveys the evidence for Hellenistic 
751—762 ", T'oung Pao XXVI (1929), pp. 110-12. and Roman objects in south-east Asia. Our remarks on 
78 Hourani, op. cit., pp. 46-50, with references, discusses the eastern find-spots deliberately exclude China, whither objects 
problem of the *' China ships". 'abari's phrase sufun min might have arrived overland, and Korea and Japan, whither 
al-Sin, he explains, does not necessarily mean *'' Chinese Roman and Sasanian objects (chiefly glass) may have been 
ships ”, nor does the phrase sufun Siniyah, used by other writers. sent by Chinese diplomats and merchants. 
Such expressions might well refer to Muslim ships on the China 81 Wolters, op. cit., pp. 129-58, etc. Our remarks on the Possü 
run; Buzurg ibn Shahriyar, Kitab ‘Aja’ib al-Hind, Le Livre des are derived almost exclusively from Wolters’ well-documented 


Merveilles de l'Inde, ed. and trans. L. M. Devic (Leiden 1883- survey. 

86), p. 85, refers to a markab Sini with a Persian captain. 83 Whatever its origin, this was an enormous fleet; when in 919 
Needham, op. cit., p. 173, suggests that references to al-sufun a single Sirafi merchantman foundered with its cargo, person- 
and Siniyah can only mean ** Chinese ships ”’. nel and merchant passengers, the economy of Siraf received a 
F. Hirth and W. W. Rockhill, Chau Ju Kua (St. Petersburg considerable jolt, cf. Buzurg ibn Shahriyar, pp. 165-8. 

1914), pp. 10-14, concluded that Kia Tan had no knowledge °% Marvasi, Sharaf al-Zaman Tahir in China, the Turks and India; 
of the route beyond the west coast of India. But see also T. ed. and trans. V. Minorsky (London 1942), Cap. 8, section 16, 
Lewicki, “ Les premiers commerçants arabes en Chine”, mentions a Shi‘ite community of refugees from the Umayyads 
Rocznik Ortentalistyczny XI (1935), op. 173-4. on an island in an unnamed Chinse river. 
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but the identity of the Possü in earlier times is by no means obvious. Indeed, the relevant documents 
have been discussed for more than a century and broadly speaking three solutions have emerged. 
The first solution maintains that Possü always was the name of a place in south-east Asia;** the second 
holds that Possü meant “ Persia ” or “ Persian ” and so referred to the Sasanians;9? the third solution 
offers a compromise, that at different dates Possü meant both Persia and an area of south-east Asia. 
Professor Wolters, for example, concludes that Possü originally meant Persia, but later became attached 
to the carriers of Persian goods, regardless of their home port.8* Wolters’ view requires the fifth century 
merchandise to be Sasanian and the seventh century captains to be normally from south-east Asia. 

The merchandise certainly seems to be Sasanian.9* One of the fifth century writers, Ku Wei, states 
that cumin is a Possü plant and that stinking elm is a Possü product which grows in the land of the 
Ta-Shih. Now cumin (Cummin cyminum) grows in Iran and stinking elm (Ulmacea macrocarpa) is found 
in China, Korea and the Middle East; it does not occur in south-east Asia. Ku Wei also mentions Possü 
alum, a mineral widely used today in Iran asa mordant for dyeing cloth. It was not mined in Iran, but a 
source exists in neighbouring Armenia. The second fifth century writer, Hsu Piao, lists three Possü 
plants: pistachio, marking nut and myrrh (presumably bdellium). Pistachio (Pistacia vera) grows in 
Iran, marking nut (Semicarpus anacardium) is found in northern India and bdellium comes from north 
India and Makran. When we recall that Bahram V acquired Daibul, we find that all Hsu Piao’s 
products were grown in Sasanian territory. Indeed, the only non-Sasanian item mentioned by either 
writer is betel. The betel vine (Piper betle) is a south-east Asian plant, but Wolters points out that Ku 
Wei refers to betel fruit, whereas only the leaf of the vine is used for chewing, the nut coming from the 
tree Areca catechu. Furthermore, he notes a later document, T 'ang pén hsao, which appears to mention a 
west Asiatic plant with the same Chinese name as A. catechu. It is possible, therefore, that Ku Wei's 
“ betel ” was not a south-east Asian product and that all the plants mentioned above came from the 
west. Moreover, none of the specifically south-east Asian commodities, such as cloves (Eugenica aromatica), 
is described as an import from the Possá. We are left, therefore, with the strong impression that Possü 
goods were brought from the west, and that in the fifth century Possü did mean Sasanian Iran. 

Although Ku Wei and Hsu Piao seem to provide us with a list of Sasanian exports, they do not 
identify the carriers. Did the Sasanians carry their goods to China, did they sell them to merchants 
trading in Ceylon, or did Chinese vessels occasionally fetch merchandise from the Persian Gulf, as the 
Moslem historians and the compiler of the Sung shu believed? The earliest Possü merchantman on 
record sailed in 671 and by this date the word may have changed its meaning, although the alliance of 
the Possü and the Ta-Shih from western Asia in the Canton raid of 758 may imply that the Possü, too, 
came from the west and that even in the eighth century Possü meant “ Persia ”. 

One further source of information is relevant to this confused situation: the Nestorian literature. 
We mentioned above (p. 43) that the Nestorian catholicus Ahai carried out an official investigation 
of Persian Gulf trade between 399 and 415. Taking this as his starting point, B. E. Colless argues that 
the Nestorians were not only zealous missionaries but also “ great traders ". Abraham of Kashkar, 
a sixth century monk, described his passage to India as a merchant and in the seventh century Bar 
Sahdé reputedly made several journeys to India before entering a monastery after his ship was boarded 
by pirates.9 Even farther afield, we find that among the bishops attending the synod of 410 was one 
with the resounding title “ Metropolitan of the Islands, Seas and Interior, of Dabag, Chin and Macin ". 
Chin and Macin were parts of China and Dabag was an island, most probably Java. While Chris- 
tianity probably reached China by land (brought by a forerunner of the official mission of 635, which is 
recorded in an inscription from Si-ngan fu in Shensi),9? a Syriac document confirms that seaborne 
Nestorians settled in parts of south-east Asia in the Sasanian period.?? Indeed, the catholicus ‘Ishé- 
yahb III (647 or 650-657/8) records that in his day the metropolitan of Rév Ardashir was responsible 


*! G. Phillips, “ Notes on Sumatra and the Pó-szu ”, Notes and Early Spread of Christianity in India ", Bulletin of the John 


Queries on China and Japan III, 6 (1869), pp. 90-2. Rylands Library X. (1926), p. 455. 
55 E. Bretschneider, On the Knowledge Possessed by the Ancient ® Chabot, op. cit., p. 620. See also P. Y. Saeki, The Nestorian 
Chinese of the Arabs. . . . (London 1871), p. 16. Documents and Relics in China, 2nd edn. (1951), who notes 
sè Wolters, op. cit., especially pp. 139-48. (p. 85) Chinese records of the arrival of “ a great Nestorian 
87 Ibid., pp. 129-38. family of Mar Sargis from the western lands " in 578. 


** Colless, 7.M.B.R.A.S. XLII/2, quoting A. Mingana, “The  ? Colless, 7. M.B.R.A.S. XLII/2, p. 11. 
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not only for the dioceses of Fars but also for “ India ", by which he understood a region extending 
“from the maritime borders of the Sasanian kingdom to the country called QLH, which is a distance 
of 1200 parasangs ". It is almost certain that the Syriac QLH is the Arabic place-name Qal‘ah, an 
important entrepôt on the Malay peninsula.?! Evidently, some Sasanians did venture east of Ceylon 
and the existence of a Nestorian community at Qal'ah, a leading entrepót in the medieval Islamic 
period, suggests strongly that some of them were merchants. 

Here the matter rests. East of Ceylon, we have the Chinese evidence of Poss merchandise, which 
is probably Sasanian; nearer home, we have the Nestorian evidence of settlement, albeit on a limited 
scale, in south-east Asia. It seems reasonable to suspect that some of the “‘ China ships " either came 
from, or sailed to, China. It is abundantly clear, on the other hand, that most Sasanian merchants 
were content to do business in the ports of India and Ceylon where, as Procopius bitterly remarked, 
they cornered the market in silk. 


Archaeological evidence from the Persian Gulf 


This conclusion leads to the final question: when did direct sailing to China become standard 
practice among the merchants of the Persian Gulf? The Arabic sources provide a clear answer. The 
early ninth century saw the establishment of large-scale trade between the Persian Gulf and China, 
stimulated by the concentration of rich consumers in Baghdad, a city which had been founded in 
762.9? Merchant colonies, often of considerable size, sprang up in several ports in south China and 
survived until 878, when the Chinese government expelled all foreigners.93 

The documentary evidence has a counterpart in the archaeological material from the Persian Gulf. 
A recurrent feature of almost all Islamic sites on the Iranian coast is the presence of Chinese ceramics: 
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Fig. 10. The distribution of Painted Stoneware in Sind and on the Persian Gulf. Inset: a typical Painted Stoneware bowl from Kudus 
in northern central java, cf. E. W. van Orsoy de Flines, Guide to the Ceramics Collection of the Museum Pusat, Djakarta 
(Djakarta 1969), pl. 9. 


91 Colless, ibid., pp. 20-1, quoting ‘Ishdyahb’s letter to Simon,  *? Tabari III, p. 275, states that Mansür was told that one of the 
metropolitan of Rev Ardashir, published in O. Braun, Corpus advantages of founding his new capital at Baghdad was that 


Scriptorum Christianorum Orientalium: Scriptores Syri II, p. 252 “ supplies will come to you in ships from India and China ”. 
(Syriac) and XII, p. 182 (Latin). Colless proceeds (p. 21 ff.) % Abū Zaid, ed. de Feu Langles, translated by J. T. Reinaud in 
to discuss the various opinions on the location of Qal‘ah by Relation des voyages faits par les Arabes et les Persanes . . . (Paris 


Hall (who suggests Kra), Wheatley (Mergui), Fatimi (Klang) 1845); cf. Hourani, op. cit., pp. 77-8. 
and others. 
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tablewares of porcelain, celadon and other stonewares, and storage vessels used for importing perishable 
goods. The sites of the major ports—Siraf, Kish, Old Hormiiz—are remarkably rich. The glazed 
pottery from Siraf, for example, probably contains a higher percentage of Chinese wares than the 
material from either Samarra or pre-Fatimid Fustát. These imports, however, have a distinct chrono- 
logical range; Sasanian sites do not yield a single Chinese fragment and likewise the earliest Islamic 
sites are also barren. The early enclosures at Siraf, for example, contained only one Chinese fragment, 
found beneath a floor of the latest phase, datable to the eighth century. Chinese wares in fact made a 
sudden appearance on the Gulf, and fortunately we may give their arrival a date: approximately 800. 
The Friday Mosque at Siraf, built in or shortly after 803/4, has yielded hundreds of Chinese fragments, 
buried beneath the original floor. The most distinctive type found under the mosque consists of 
bowls with painted decoration in brown and green, the Painted Stoneware of the Interim Reports.?5 
Sherds of this type are common at Siraf, but excavations elsewhere on the site suggest that it was 
relatively short-lived. In other words, most Painted Stoneware at Siraf probably belongs to the late 
eighth and early ninth centuries; it may be significant that neither the publications nor the collections 
known to us contain a single sherd from Samarra, which was founded in 836. Fig. 10 is a distribution 
map of the finds from Sind, the Persian Gulf and Khüzistàn, representing this early stage in direct trade 
with China.** This forms a third stage in the general development of maritime trade in western Asia 
in the first millenium a.p.: the third century saw the establishment of Sasanian authority in the 
Persian Gulf; the sixth century saw Sasanian merchants dominating the trade with India and Ceylon; 
the end of the eighth century saw the inception of regular trade with China. 


* David Whitehouse, ‘‘ Chinese Stoneware from Siraf: the  *5 Siraf I, Pl. VIb; Siraf IV, Pl. VIIIa and c. 
Earliest Finds ", South Asian Archaeology I (1973), ed. Norman — ** We are indebted to Dr. John Hansman for information on the 
Hammond, in press. painted stoneware found during his surveys in Khüzistàn. 


